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BOOK REVIEWS 



A Brief English Grammar. By Fred Newton Scott and Gertrude Buck. 

Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1905. Pp. 197. $0.60. 

In the renascence of English studies in our schools, grammar has been 
neglected. The old books and methods were doubtless bad. An improvement 
was made when language lessons were substituted for the antiquated grammatical 
drill ; but, so far as grammar itself was concerned, the results were negative. 
More recently, however, signs have been pointing toward a positive reform. 
Such a sign is the slender volume before us. 

The names on the title-page raise expectations that are in the main 
fulfilled. The shortcomings of the book are on the purely philological side. The 
authors have caught the spirit of modern philology, but they occasionally are 
forgetful of linguistic principles and careless of linguistic evidence ; they are 
not precisely "of lawe expert and curious." 

After making the distinction of spoken and written language, the authors 
lapse into the old error of treating language as if it were par excellence written 
language. Phonetics is quite disregarded, as in ignoring the a-sound of inflec- 
tional s ,(p. 92 et passim), in distinguishing (p. 93) the "difficult" pronunciation 
of ch-s, sh-s, x-s from the "impossible" pronunciation of s-s, ss-s, z-s, 
and in not pointing out the unphonetic spelling of the plural women 
(p. 95). Comparative grammar is out of the question, but it seems 
unnecessary to block the way of it by stating from the point of view of modern 
English only what could as well — and more correctly — be stated from the point 
of view of comparative philology: thus "the inflection of adjectives [and 
adverbs] is called comparison" (p. 91). In fact, the statements that 
the subject of impersonal verbs is always the pronoun it (p. 55), 
that "with the direct object is sometimes associated an indirect object" 
(P- 57), an d that the subject of the infinitive — a fiction of Latin 
grammar! — is in the objective case (pp. 136, 177), are hardly true even for 
English. The time-honored definition of the subjunctive, "thrice-battered" by 
Professor Hale, is twice repeated (pp. 91, 133, 152), and the definition of 
mood, as on p. 153, is even less defensible. The example set by Sweet of treat- 
ing the tenses as states of action might well have been followed in a book that 
contains the admirable Appendix III on the passive verb. Historical grammar 
is similarly distorted here and there. The fact that ought (p. 138) was originally 
past is by itself without significance and even puzzling; why could not the pre- 
terito-presential origin of the auxiliaries have been given? In equating weak 
verbs with regular and strong with irregular the authors beg the question of 
regularity (pp. 139 ft.), and then inconsistently mingle strong and weak verbs 
in the list of irregular verbs in the appendix. To say (pp. 140 f.) that tied is 
made from flee by substituting d for the final e, and that had and made change 
the "consonant which is not final [of have and make] into d," is particularly 
naive. Plurals like apparatus and series (§ 83) belong properly in § 80, and the 
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statement that the apostrophe of the genitive indicates the omission of an e 
(p. 112) is quite unhistorical. 

But no one can overlook the merits of the book. They are great; they are 
fundamental ; they are positive. The arrangement is clear and illuminating. 
First sentence, then the complete subject, ditto predicate, the phrase, the 
clause ; then, and not till then, the parts of speech ; after this the accidence ; 
finally syntax, not "false syntax," not arachnid syntax or catacombs syntax, 
but a brief, fresh, incisive account of important English idioms. Throughout the 
basis is sentence-analysis, and the emphasis is laid on function. The examples 
are unhackneyed and often taken in series from some school classic. The 
exercises are never mechanical or perfunctory. Everywhere is manifest an 
unerring instinct for what is essential and worth while. As a result of all this 
the student can never lose sight of the reasons for the study of grammar, or 
interest in the study itself. 

The temper, too, is admirable. Nothing of Lindley Murray or Richard 
Grant White. Whatever the opinion expressed on any disputed usage, the 
manner of statement, the open-mindedness and tact, are most winning, and that 
in a subject where winning is of first-rate consequence. It is on this account 
especially that the book must be very frankly accepted as a genuine contribution 
to the pedagogy of English — and the pedagogical armory of textbooks. 

Guido H. Stempel 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 



The Analysis of Racial Descent in Animals. By Thomas H. Montgomery, Jr. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. Pp. xi+311. $2.50. 

Anything from the pen of a man as prominent and active in the zoological 
world as Professor Montgomery should command the attention of every teacher 
of biology. This large volume is a general and comprehensive work on the 
methods of determining racial descent in animals. The phenomena to be 
explained are numerous and complex, and therefore rather uncertain in results ; 
but the consideration of them often leads to many of the broader concepts of 
biology. Some of the author's conclusions may indicate more clearly than 
anything else the extent and contents of the book. 

He decides in the first chapter that "the sea beach from the regions of high 
tidal limit to a short distance below the low tidal is the probable point of origin 
of most animal groups." The second chapter treats of the germ plasm, the 
behavior of chromosomes, and the part they play in heredity. Farther 
on the author concludes that the male is morphologically and physi- 
ologically inferior to the female; that variation and mutation are 
instituted by stimulus of the environment; that transmutations are 
definitely directed and may be discontinuous by means of mutations, or 
continuous by means of variation ; that certain kinds of acquired char- 
acters are inherited; that embryology does not furnish any recapitulation of 
the phylogeny, and an analysis of the stages during the life of one individual 
can in no way present a knowledge of its ancestry; that end stages in the 
ontogeny are more important than any other stages, leading to the conclusion 



